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weight of that heavy frame — for it is 
the body of a manly man that is being 
laid away. If you will examine their 
faces carefully, you will see that it takes 
courage on the part of the women to 
view this scene. But they are there, 
grasping at his cold feet, and looking 
up bravely, yet how sorrowfully, into 
his pallid face. 

We may know something of the tech- 
nique of the Bible. We may be able 
to point out some of its literary excel- 
lences. We may know something of the 
history of the creeds. We may be able 
to point out some of their great affirma- 
tions. We may know something of the 
triumphs of the church. We may be 
able to point out the details of its proud 
record. But none of these things in 
themselves will help men very much. 
It is our privilege and our continuing 
task so to focus the thoughts of men on 



things essential that they will see him 
who is the effulgent Light of the church, 
of the creeds, of Holy Writ, of all the 
world. If we can get them to look 
patiently and reverently at the sad 
figure of his sacrificial life, if we can help 
them to measure the pathos of his 
sacrificial love, if we can show them for 
one instant the whiteness of his morality 
against the drab and the gray and the 
mud-color and the black of average 
humanity, if we can let them for one 
minute feel the weight, not of the sins 
of the world, but just of his limp body 
upon their shoulders, then, perhaps, we 
shall also be able to show them how 
Mary, his mother, looked down into the 
face of the Son of God and was not 
blinded with the light. Then, perhaps, 
we shall be able ourselves to look up 
into the face of God and go away 
unapologetic in our blindness. 
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Is Christianity anything more than a means of manicuring morals and massaging 
out the unhappy lines in a man's character ? Most of us believe that it is. If it is 
only a means of making people respectable — a purveyor of genteel amusement to keep 
people out of trouble — the church has certainly been mistaken in the past, and is 
doomed in the future. A religion that will make men hate evil and make them 
sacrifice for good, will certainly be taken seriously. Anything less will not even be 
laughed at. 



When a soldier has distinguished 
himself on the field of battle a badge of 
courage is bestowed upon him. Among 
the Christian nations this badge is 



usually in the form of a cross. The 
design and inscription and name of the 
decoration may vary according to the 
flag under which the soldier fights, but 
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the fundamental form is the same. It 
is the distinctive and essential emblem 
of the Christian religion and is universal 
throughout all its varieties of creed and 
practice. How is it that this, of all 
emblems, should be used in the stern 
business of war? Apparently its ap- 
propriateness goes unchallenged, even 
by those who hold that war and religion 
are utterly inconsistent. It can scarcely 
be said that here the nations are giving 
an intentional exhibition of sardonic 
humor in offering the symbol of redemp- 
tion as a prize for the successful de- 
struction of life and property. Nations 
take their wars too seriously to admit 
of any such spirit of frivolity. Does it 
mean that this use of the cross is but 
the belated survival of the sentiment of 
a primitive and ruder age in which it 
did not occur to a less reflective genera- 
tion that war and religion might be at 
odds and in which the priest and warrior 
were on a footing of complete under- 
standing with one another? Is it 
nothing but a romantic anachronism ? 
Or shall a fair consideration of the facts 
lead us to the conclusion that beneath 
the overlying discrepancies there exists 
a fundamental affinity between war and 
Christianity ? In the intrigues of Mars 
and Venus the ancients recognized the 
intimate relation between war and love. 
Must we be forced, unwillingly, perhaps, 
to the admission that human conflict 
has a yet wider relationship which in- 
cludes even religion ? 

The truth of the matter stands that 
man is a fighting animal. He is heir to 
the spirit that permeates all living 
creation, and he seems to be unable to 
cast away his birthright. He is held in 
the grasp of an ineradicable instinct 



which sometimes has taken the guise 
of a pursuing demon and which some- 
times, too, like an angel of light, has 
seemed to guide his feet to the supreme 
heights of living. Against this assertion 
the argument has often been brought 
forward that inasmuch as man as known 
to history has been singularly devoid of 
all natural weapons of defense and 
offense he is normally a peaceable crea- 
ture. All his pugnacious activities are 
put into the category of deplorable but 
wholly needless abnormalities. In this 
opinion, however, the fact is not taken 
into account that the spirit in man has 
many times over compensated for the 
infirmities of his flesh. Such has been 
his creative ingenuity that he has learned 
to wage war with an effectiveness that 
altogether eclipses the supposed titanic 
struggles of his geologic ancestors, which 
tore each other in the primeval slime. 
From the dawn of history he has been 
found in a chronic state of warfare. 
Social evolution has been powerless to 
change it. He has indeed been blessed 
with intervals of peace, but these have 
been periods of recuperation in which 
he has rallied his energies for the next 
struggle. A veneer of pacific civili- 
zation has been spread over him, but 
how thin that veneer is has been shown 
conclusively in every age. Men have 
longed for peace, have prayed for peace, 
have conspired for peace, but when the 
chance for war has come they have 
incontinently accepted the challenge 
and have gone in with a spirit no less 
reckless today than that with which the 
Spartans welcomed the announcement 
of hostilities and joyfully made ready 
for their national pastime. In our cool 
moments of abstract reasoning we weigh 
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the evidence and decide that war is 
monstrous and should be abolished. 
But, if we are to believe some of the 
psychologists, there is in us a subter- 
ranean stream of life mightier than 
reason and surer in its conclusions. Call 
it instinct or subconsciousness or vital 
energy or by any other name, it is there. 
And it is this underlying force that 
asserts itself when occasion is ripe and, 
sweeping aside all arguments of reason, 
self-interest, and common-sense, makes 
men respond to the call of conflict with 
a spontaneity as sure as that with which 
the youthful Achilles seized the spear 
and sword when his girl playmates fled 
at the sound of the trumpet. We 
reprobate war for the evil that we surely 
believe it to be, but deep down in our 
hearts the thought of an existence bereft 
of stern conflict is intolerable. It is 
one of those paradoxes that make life 
at once so perplexing, so mysterious, 
and therefore so surpassingly interesting. 
Another instinct sends its roots down 
deep into human life. It seems to be 
as ineradicable as the instinct of con- 
flict. It is called religion. At first 
thought the two instincts seem antago- 
nistic. Most of all would it appear so in 
the case of Christianity. Christianity 
is the religion of peace and love, of humil- 
ity and non-resistance. Yet, strangely 
enough, it is Christianity that has been 
embraced by the most warlike of modern 
nations, the nations of Europe. Em- 
braced but not loved, say some. In 
recognition of this remarkable incon- 
sistency pains have been taken to show 
that Christianity has never gained a real 
and permanent place in the affections of 
men of the Aryan stock. It has been 
argued that as a Semitic exotic it won 



its way among the peoples of Northern 
Europe solely through the accident of 
having already gained a certain standing 
among the more highly civilized nations 
of the Mediterranean. Decadent as 
those nations were, as is evident to some 
in the fact that they took to Christianity 
when they were forgetting how to fight, 
their culture made a deep impression 
upon the barbarians and gave a prestige 
to the religion that supplanted the rude 
deities of Valhalla. Further, it has been 
argued that this religion which lays so 
much stress upon a so-called slave- 
morality, that all the influence of 
Greek philosophy could not extirpate 
or wholly disguise, is not the religion 
that can command today the whole- 
souled loyalty of the sons of men who 
found a congenial gospel of the sword in 
their native cult of Wodin and Thor. 
What part, it is asked, had the maraud- 
ing crusaders, who learned their best 
lessons in chivalry and magnanimity 
from their oriental foes, with the religion 
of the Golden Rule? Or what real 
kinship can be found today between the 
spirit of the Beatitudes and the nations 
which each pray to their god of battles ? 
Does not the aggressive modern man, 
who, for all of his formal adherence to 
Christianity, covets wealth and power, 
in his heart worship at the shrine of a 
god as strange to Christianity as was the 
religion of the mediaeval knight who 
said his prayers before his sword as a 
crucifix? There are those who are 
frank enough to admit that the self- 
styled dominating races need a new gos- 
pel, a sort of propaganda of valor, that 
shall awaken a cordial response in their 
souls and have a lasting place in their 
affections too. This qualification, they 
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declare, is not to be found in the Gali- 
lean gospel. The Sermon on the Mount 
is a logical exposition of the principles 
suitable for subject peoples, but is quite 
unfitted for those who believe that they 
are destined to be the rulers of the world. 
But such notions are based upon an 
ignorance of the real and fundamental 
character of Christianity. When you 
come to search the depths of that religion 
you will find that it is pre-eminently the 
religion of valor. It is more so than 
Islam at its best, or than any possible 
gospel of superman, or than that religion 
of an indomitable people from which it 
sprang and whose noblest principles it 
perpetuated. This fact has too often 
escaped notice. Forgetting its highest 
recommendation to the souls of men, 
Christianity has called attention to 
others of its characteristics which are 
truly beautiful, but which in themselves 
do not make it the religion that it is. 
It has done this to its loss. In the lack 
of moral enthusiasm, save that of a spas- 
modic sort, in the general inability of the 
churches to control and guide the strong- 
est instincts of men, and in the all-too- 
ready willingness of religion to deal more 
exclusively with the smaller things of life, 
we can see the missing of the mark. 
Christian ethics are of the noblest, yet 
Christ was far more than a moralist. 
Love is a dominating note in Chris- 
tianity, but love without cost degen- 
erates into sentimentality. It must be 
shown to be a force that demands the 
last full measure of devotion. To this 
high and heroic key the religion of Christ 
is pitched. For, whatever else may be 
thought of him, Christ was a hero. The 
greatest opponent to his religion that 
any age has seen has virtually admitted 



this when he calls attention to the fact 
that one alone lived religion to the logical 
conclusion and that he died upon a cross. 
May we not say that the distinctiveness 
of this religion lies in the heroism of its 
Founder? Did any other faith start 
upon its course with an impulse so virile 
and valorous? Surely it is more than 
mere accident that has accorded so large 
a place in all the four Gospels to the 
events of the crucifixion. The first fol- 
lowers of Christ had the discernment 
to appreciate the greatest asset of the 
new religion and to make the most of it. 
The cross became the badge of courage, 
and such it has remained to the present 
day. It has been adapted to martial 
uses. It need not be confined to them. 
It may well stand for the highest appeal 
that religion can make to generous souls. 
Warfare as a means by which men give 
rein to their passions of greed and 
brutality was and must ever be opposed 
to the spirit of Christ. But warfare as 
a struggle which summons men to the 
supreme gift of their very selves in 
unselfish devotion has that which par- 
takes of religion at its best. When men 
have had a part in conflict and self- 
sacrifice they have drunk from the cup 
of immortality. The love of heroic 
endeavor cannot be permanently denied. 
If its fulfilment cannot be found in peace 
it will be sought in war. 

Hitherto war has been opposed by 
forces unworthy of its steel. Their 
impotence has been fully revealed. For 
years sordid appeal was made to men's 
love of prosperity, ease, and peace. It 
has proved itself to be utterly unavail- 
ing. There are things that rank higher 
in the estimation of men than selfish 
comfort. It was fondly imagined that 
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the financial interests in the world would 
throttle war with the tightening of the 
purse strings. Society has awakened 
from that dream to find that the nations 
have at their command unlimited mil- 
lions, not alone for defense, but also for 
attack. Many staked their hopes upon 
the belief that Socialism at least would 
prevent recourse to arms. The moral 
timidity of Socialism when its supreme 
test came in this present European 
war will not be overlooked by his- 
torians. The churches too have been 
weighed in the balances and have been 
found wanting. Some have bowed 
before the storm and have thus thought 
to maintain their insecure place in 
society. Others have railed against the 
tempest and hurled anathemas in the 
name of Christ. Again others have 
been content to repeat to unheeding 



ears the gospel of love and brotherhood 
and good will. 

Yet here is Christianity's opportu- 
nity. War is the perversion of the 
instinct for struggle and conflict. That 
instinct may be turned into legitimate 
channels. Christianity can do this by 
offering a field of conflict greater than 
any that has been recorded on the red 
page of history. It is the field of spirit- 
ual warfare. Engaged upon it men will 
find a higher and more strenuous use 
for what martial qualities they may 
possess than in any physical contest 
with one another. To Christ's mind 
there was no uncertainty about the 
reality of this battlefield. He fought 
upon it valiantly. He died the death 
of a soldier. He made the cross the 
badge of courage. He created a religion 
of valor. 
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In the days before the Religious 
Education Association had its birth, 
earnest teachers of the Bible frequently 
found their modest adventures in the line 
of progress practically blocked by preju- 
dice and ultra-conservatism. 

At one time, while I was teaching in a 
small Sunday school of the Middle West, 
I sought better accommodations for 
my class of intermediates in a storeroom 
at one side of the pulpit. The rubbish 
was first removed and the room furnished 



with table, chairs, charts, and an im- 
provised blackboard. Bibles were sub- 
stituted for quarterlies, and frequent 
midweek sessions were held at my own 
home. Just as the pupils had begun to 
develop a lively interest in the heroes 
of the Bible and to reproduce, both 
orally and in writing, thrilling stories 
from their lives, a protest arose from a 
few parents and church officials to the 
effect that I was working the class too 
hard. Recalling the crowded curriculum 



